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Prussia.—In January, 1853, Elders 
Orson Spencer and Jacob Houtz ar- 
rived in Berlin, Prussia, but found 
that it was impossible to 
publish the woth ¢ of the Latter-day 


‘work im consequence of religious in- 


toleration. These Elders wrote to the 
King’s Minister of Public Worship for 
es rca to preach, but were im- 
| before the police 
saat and catechised as to the object 
of their mission. They were ordered 
to leave the kingdom next morning 
rtation. 
Gibralter.—Elders Edward Steven- 
son and N. T. Porter arrived in Gib- 
ralter in March, 1853, and were im- 
mediately summoned to appear before 
the police and establish their right to 
remain on the Rock. Elder Porter 
was required to leave, but Elder Ste- 
venson having been born there, main- 
tained his right to remain, but the 
Governor forbade his p ** Mor- 
monism.” He, remained 


over @ year, and baptized strand 


amidst threats, probibitions, and con- 
saint opposition. Me also endeavored 
to apen up the work in 8 but 
Was not permitted by the authorities. 
Hindostan.—Elders N. V. 
Robert 8. 
Richard Ballantyne, 


Amos 'M. Musser, 
Owen Carter, ar- 


of 1862 to Siam, finding ft 


| rived in Calcutta and held a Conter- 
ence there April 29, 1853. The Hin- 
dostanee missionaries extended theit 
labors throughout India as the way 
opened ; .but finding the ‘Hindos- 
tanees destitute of honesty and inte- 

grity, insomuch that when converted 
and: rd baptised they would for a few 
pice join any other religion ; and find- 
ing the Europeans so aristocratic that 

the ing travell 
en ey were 

cantonmgnts and had to 
in the open air to that sickly 
climate, to. poisonous réptiles and to 
wild beasts. Elder Wm. and from 


visited Simla, and Ek er H 


from the British Mission, labored 


ney reached H 
ong. Apri 27, 1853, but owing to 
ution spreadin that 
try they were unable to a 
Soar The inhabitants told them 
that they had not time to “ talka” re- 
them to return 
they did in August. 


missionaries 


| 
lay 
in Bomt y and the adjacent country. 
China.—Elders: Hosea Stout, Ohap- 
man Duncan, and ®ames Lewis were 
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ssible to ship thither from San 
ncisco, accompanied the Hindos- 
tanee missionaries to Calcutta, where, 
in consequence of the war in Burmah, 
they learned that the overland route 
to Siam was interrupted, when Elders 
Chauncey W. West and Albert Dewey 
concluded to go to Ceylon, and Elders 
Elam Luddington and Levi Savage to 
Siam, by way of Birmah. 

Ceylon.—The Ceylon missionaries 
encountered much opposition, partly 
caused by the circulation of a large 
number of tracts from Europe contain- 
ing misrepresentations and lies. At 
Galle the newspapers advised the peo- 
ple not to receive ‘‘ Mormon” mission- 
aries into their houses, lest they should 
become partakers of their evil deeds, 
which counsel was implicitly obeyed. 
The missionaries had an introduction 
to a gentleman living at Columbo, 
seventy miles distant, end proceeded 
thither. Elder Dewey sacrificed his 
watch to get a little something to eat. 
On their return they passed through 
thirty-seven towns, and witnessed the 
immoral practices and social degrada- 
tion of the inhabitants, who practice 

lyandry.. They visited high aud 
ow, priest and people, but they would 
neither open their doors for preaching 
nor feed the missionaries without being 
well paid. 

Elder Savage remained in Birmah 
pearly two years without being able to 
establish a Branch. Eldg Ludding- 
ton proceeded tu Bankok, Siam, where 
he was stoned and rejected. 

South Africa.—In 1853, Elders Jesse 
Haven, William Walker, and L. I. 
Smith arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The first three meetings held 
in Cape Town were broken up by 
rioters. Elders Smith and Walker 
went into the country, where they ob- 
tained a foothold and commenced to 
baptize. Elder Haven remained and 
preached amid much opposition, and 
raised up a Branch of the Church. 
Elder Walker proceeded to Fort Beav- 
fort and baptized several. Elder 
Smith labored around Fort Elizabeth, 
and organized a small Conferenco. 

Sandwich Isles.—In the fall of 1850, 
a number of Elders were sent to the 
Sandwich Islands. After laboring till 
April, 1851, the President of the Mis- 
sion and others concluded to leave, 
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but Elder Geo. Q. Cannon and seve- 
ral Elders remained, and, after ac- 
quiring the language, baptized hun- 
reds. Elder Cannon translated and 
ublished an edition of the Boo kof 
eee in the Hawaiian language. 

West Indies.—Hiders Aaron F. Farr 
Darwin Richardson, Jesse Turpin and 
A. B. Lambson landed at Jamaica, in 
the West Indies, Jan. 10, 1853. They 
called upon the American consul, Mr. 
Harrison, who advised them to hire a 
hall and announce public preaching, 
as the Jaws extended toleration to 
sects, which they accordinyly did ; but 
a mob, numbering one hundred and 
fifty persons, gathered around the 
building, and threatened to tear it 
down were these polygamists, as they 
termed the Elders, permitted to preach 
therein. Unless the Elders could give 
security for the price of the hall, the 
landlord objected to their holding the 
meeting. ‘The Elders informed him 
that they were not there to enforce 
their principles upon the people—to 
quell mobs, nor to protect property, 
but to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to those who were willing to 
hear. The Elders got away from the 
Islaud safely, though while they re- 
mained on the Island they had to run 
the gauntlet, and two of them were 
shot at by a negro. 

British Guiana. — Elders James 
Brown and Elijah Thomas, mission- 
aries to British Guiana, shipped from 
San Diego, Cal., to Panama, thence 
to Chagres and Aspinwall. From the 
latter port, unable to ship for British 
Guiana, they embarked for Jamaica. 
After conferring with the West India 
missionaries, they concluded to em- 
bark with them for Barbadoes, being 
still unable to ship for the point of 
their destination. After paying their 
passages they were not allowed to pro- 
ceed thither; the prejudice was so 
great against the Elders that the har- 
bor agent or naval officers would not 
allow them to be shipped to any Eng- 
lish island. As the only alternative, . 
they proceeded to New York with the 
West India missionaries, where they 
all landed in Feb. 1853, and labored 
in the United States, except Elder 
Darwin Richardson, who went to Eng- 
land and labored there. 

Malia.—Iu 1853, Klder James F. 


‘ by carnage and blood ? 
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Bell was sent from England to Malta, 
where several were baptized. Upon 
the breaking out of the Crimean war 
the interest in the work was broken 
off, still a few of the soldiers in the 
British regiments that landed there 
obeyed the Gospel. There originated 
from this Mission three Branches of 
the Church—viz., one in Florianna, 
Malta ; a second called the “ floating 
Branch” in the Mediterranean, which 
consisted of sailors helunging to her: 
British Majesty’s ships the Bellero- 
phon, 'Trafaigar, Vengeance, and Brit- 
tania ; a third, the expeditionary furce 
Branch in the Crimea; the latter con- 
sisted of brethren belonging to the 
30th, 41st, 93rd, and 95th British regi- 
meuts. <A few of the members of 
these Branches lost their lives in the 
Crimean war. 
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Elder Orson Pratt was sont on a 
mission to Austria in April, 1864, 
Accompanied by Elder Wm. W. Riter 
he proceeded to Vienna, where they 
labored for several months to acquire 
the German language; but in conse- 
qnence of religious intolerance they 
were unable to open thé door for the 
proclamation of the Gospel in tha 
country. 

Immigration. —In those nations 
where the Gospel has been received, 
Elders have been sent from Utah 
from time to time to preach and pub- 
lish, and to assist the native Elders 
in spreading the work. A constant 
stream of emigration has flowed thence 
tothe Head Quarters of the Saints. 
From the European Missions the emi- 


gration has been from two to four 
‘thousand persons annually. 


BRITISH MISSIONS 


@ 


The recent collision hetween the 
Chinese populace at Yang chow and 
the ‘‘Pivmouth Brethren” mission- 
aries, under Mr. Taylov, will not, it is 
to be hoped, call forth such appeals 
to enforce Christianity by the sword 
as were raised by some professing 
Christians in 1857, when, for example, 
one speaker at a ‘‘mieslonary meet- 
ing” exclaimed—‘ By peuring shell 
into Canton the Chinese were brought 
to their senses ; our guns had cleared 
the way, under the yood providence of 
God(!), for our admission into the cor- 
rupt city; and in due course we shall 
build our churches within its wal!s, 
and plant in the midst of them theo 
standard of the Cross!” This pious 
rodomontude was rebuked in a pam- 
phiet addressed at that time to mis- 
sionary sucieties by Mr. Henry Rich- 
ard, M.P., the secretary of the Lon- 
don Peace Society, the following brief 
extract from which may not be out of 
place at this moment :—‘‘Is it likely 
that a religion of peace, and mercy, 
and brotherly love, can be promoted 
Is it accord- 


ant with anything we know of human 
nature, from our own consciousness or 
from the facts of history, that any 


AND CHRISTIANITY. 


people will be disposed to look favor- 
abiy on the faith of thuse who follow 
in the wake of armies that have filled 
those people's homes with horror and 
desolation Is it probable that a 
Hindoo or Chinaman will accept with 
reverence « Bible which is dripping 
with the blood of his father or son, or 
inclinea to listen with gratitude to 
the voice of a man whose countrymen, 
he knows, have smitten his soul with 
utter agony, and deluged his hearth 
with blood? I venture further to ask 
whether ull your own experience does 
not go to discredit this sinister theo 

which connects the trittmphs of Britis 

aris with the propagation of the Gos- 
pel? ‘lo what portions of the modern 
missionary field do you point with 
most satisfaction as monuments of 
success } Is it not to the labors of 
Williams and his coadjutors in the. 
South Seas, of Moffatt and others in 
the interior of Africa, to the Church 
Missionaries in New Zealand, to the 
Wesleyan Missionaries in the Figi 
Islands, to the Baptist Missionaries 
in the West Indies?! But in all these 
cases the devoted men in whose labors 
you rejoice went forth among the sa- 


| vage, the barbaraus, the degraded, 


| 
t 
y 
d 
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preceded by no British cannon to 
‘open the way for the Gospel,’ and 
protected in the exercise of their high 
vocation by no British diplomacy 
brandishing its menaces, and extorting 
privileges for them at the edge of the 
sword. Do you imagine that if these 
men had appealed to the Civis Romanus 
sum instead of putting their trust in 
the living God whom they served 

their succeas would have been equal 
to what it has been? Ask any of the 
survivors, now, whether they believe 
it would have conduced to the accept- 
ance of their message if British men- 
of-war had been hovering about the 
coasts they frequented, or forts brist- 
ling with guns and bayonets had been 
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planted over every mission station, 
ready to avenge any insult offered to 
them, and occasionally giving the in- 
habitants a taste of their quality, by 
shelling a native encampment, or 
bombarding a village, im order to 
‘bring the people to their senses.’ 
Would they not say, with one accord 
‘Heaven forbid! If you had wanted 
effectually to put a stop to our work, 
you should have done that. If you 
had wanted to seal the hearts of the 
heathen hermetically against Christian 
truth, you should have sent our armed 
countrymen to commit havoc and 
slaughter among them in our name or 
with our sanction and approval.’” — 


Liwerpoot Mercury. 
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DISUNION 


IN THE CHURCH. 


Globe, Jan. 9th. 


Whatever may be our party a 
ments and affinities in Church mat- 
ters—whether we belong to ‘‘High,” 
‘*Low,” or ‘‘ Broad”—whether we 
tenaciously cling to dogmas, sentiment, 
or ceremony—whether we are spritual- 
istic, Ultramontane, or 
must all believe that discipline, in the 
Government of the Church, is essenti- 
ally necessary to unity ; 
where authority is denied, discipline 
is impossible. In the Church of Rome 
this is a truth frankly and even osten- 
tationsly acknowledged. The boasted 
unity of that Church is avowedly 
maintained on a basis of pure autho- 
rity ; and in order that the unity may 
be made increasingly manifest, the 
authority is subjected to a perpetual 
process of concentration ; until, in our 
own time, when the inquiry and dis- 
cussion are, in their milder or their 
bolder forms, universal, it is felt to 
be necessary to consolidate it in a new 
dagma—the infgllibility of the persopal 


Pgpe. 
Fre English Church Unien has been 
established for the express purpose of 
romoting the principle of unity ; its 
eading upholders in almost all their 


ecclesiastical action make a show and 
a boast of trampling upon the only 
conceivable terms on which that 
ciple can be maintained. 


prin- 


and that’ 


We would not make too much of 
the regret or the indignation with 
which the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the 
case of Martin v. onochie has 
been received by the Anglo-Catholic 
party ; but there is one phase of their 
deportment in relation to this question 
which assuredly demands more atten- 
tion than it has received. There can 
be no doubt that the judgment has 
excited a spirit of high, though subtle 
—of proud, though, speaking gene- 
rally, complaisant — insubordination. 
How else are we to understand the 
appeals addressed on Sunday morning 
last to the congregation meeting at 
All Saints’, Margaret-street? In the 
discourse referred to, the judgment 
was opénly ie as involving a 
wanton and ill-considered assault on 
‘fone of the great Christian verities— 
the doctrine of the Real Presence.” 
And what was the answer to that 
attack? The “priest,” while boast 
ing that he — made it his 

usiness to urge upon his congregatidh 
elaborate observances, now 
felt a? ge duty to call upon them to 
be particular than ever. Said 
he, “‘he hoped that in future his con- 

gation would join with the rest of 
the faithful in kneeling in the Creed 
‘at the words ‘and was incarnate and 
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was made man;’ and in prostrating 


themselves, as in the words of the. 


Psalm—‘ Let us worship and fall down’ 
—during the prayer of consecration in 
the office of the Holy Eucharist, and 
especially never to sit down, but to 
kneel or to stand, while our blessed 
Lord lies on the altar. No one, he 
said, would think of sitting in the 
presence of the Queen, how much 
more should one be reverent in the 
presence of the King of kings!” It 
is impossible not to detect in this pro- 
ceeding the spirit of insubordination ; 
and that spirit, exemplified thus arro- 
gantly at All Saints’, has entered, more 
or less, into all the utterances of the 
High Church party on the great ques- 
tion. There has been a great pretence 
of a determination to comply with the 
requirements of the judgment on the 
one hand, but there has been a dis- 
position on the other hand to evade 
the issne, by adopting ceremonies 
more emphatically illustrative of the 
doctrine which the condemned prac- 
tices were supposed to symbolize. 
It is but just, however, that the 
specific groundwork of this spirit of 
rebellion should be stated, and we 
cannot possibly set it forth in words 
more striking or more authoritative 
than those employed on Sunday last 
by*the incumbent of St. Mary, Ather- 
stone. This reverend gentleman is re- 
ported to have talked to his congrega- 
tion in this fashion :—‘* Is your confi- 
dence for the safety or guidance of that 
Church which is built upon a rock 
placed in the whims and fancies of 
worldly lawgivers, or in Christ, the 
great lhelmsman of His Church? Is it 
the Protestant or the Catholic faith in 
which with confidence you have placed 
your trust? If the former, then no 
doubt the words of a Presbyt@rian lord 
carry great weight with them, and the 
vagaries of a purely secular and world- 
ly court of Jaw demand immediate obe- 
dience on your part ; but if the Catho- 
lic faith is your belief, then the whole 
question becomes changed, und resolv- 
6s itself into this alternative— Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon.’ Catho- 
lics ignore the right of a worldly legis- 
ature to interfere in matters purely 
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ae and relating to the rights of 
10 Church of God; much more the 
absurd anomaly which is presented to 
us in a Presbyterian presuming to dic- 
tate to Catholics what the ritual of 
that divinely-instituted Church should 
be to which he in no wise belongs. 
Our leaders in the great movement, 
with the assistance of Almighty God, 
are consulting together what our fu- 
ture action must be at this critical mo- 
ment. As an individual priest, I most 
earnestly and fervently hope that the 
= army of Catholics throughout our 
and, as a body, will decide to ignore 
the judgment altogether, at all costs, 
leaving the results in the hands of the 
All-wise God oo 


*They may lose some advantage, and for- 
feit some gain ; 
They may meet with unkindness, and suffer 


And if by this act it happens, as many 
anticipate, that we shall be driven from 
the Church of England as an Estab- 
lishment, God will then build up for 
us a free Catholic Church, exempt from 
the tyranny of State interference, and 
endowed guth the liberty which Christ’s 

ure relig@jon affords, to worship Him 
in the way in which our saintly fore- 
fatbers loved to worsbip in ‘the brave 
days of old.’” We make no comment 
on the extravagant declarations of Ro- 
mish belief and sentiment contained in 
these sentences... . . 

Our complaint against the Ritualis~ 
tic faction, however, does not rest: 
here. If they simply rebelled against 
what they are unfair enough to de- 
nounce as a purely secular domination, 
we could sympathize with them ; but 
they are as scornful of ecclesiastical 
as of politico-ecclesiastical authority. 
They have acquired an unhappy habit. 
of sneering at the bishops of their own 
Church, as fools or something worse. 
The Bishop of London’s letter to Mr. 
Mackonochie has had no better effect: 
on them than the judgment of the 
Privy Council. How can they hope 
to secure unity by cultivating a spirit 
of rebellion ? 


First get an absolute conquest over thyself, and then thou wilt eazily govern 


thy wife. —FuLuer. 


But Jesus and Mary will surely bestow 
Richer gifts than from sin and apostasy 
flow.’ 
‘ 
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SKETCHES FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
(Jewish Chronicle.) 


When the innumerable hordes of 
barbarians from the north of Europe 
poured through the defiles of the Alps, 
and overwhelmed the western empire 
of Rome, in the latter portion of the 
fourth, and during the fifth centuries, 
an important change was thereby ef.- 
fected in the relations which had pre- 
viously existed between the Jews and 
the Christians. The former remained 
unscathed and uninjured by the storms 
which desolated aud ruined the latter; 
and those who had been the inferiors 
and dependents, assumed in some res- 
pects the attitude of superiors aud mas- 
ters. The victorious barbarians tura- 
ed their triumphs to good account. 
They sold the vanquished Christians 
as slaves, by myriads; and of these 
unfortunate persons, Jews, in some 
cases, became the purchasers. At that 
time the Israelites were numerous in 
Belgium, along the Rhine, in France, 
Italy, and Spain; for they had been 
quietly sprealing and expanding du- 
ring several centuries, into every por- 
tion of the Western Empire, and the 
circumjacent regions, wheg§civiliza- 
tion had been carried by the’arms and 
conquest of Rome. 

It may be presumed that the Jews 
experienced a feeling of exultation in 
thus observing the change of fortune 
which had overtaken their Christian 
oppressors ; and it is certain that tlie 
latter deeply felt the indignity. Noth- 
ing could be more infamous in their op- 
mion than that Christians should be 
the slaves of the detested race of Is- 
rael. The Roman Emperors, in the day 
of their power, had expressly forbid- 
den such a relation by their edicts. 
Constantine had published a decree 
forbidding the Jews to hold Christians 
as slaves, under penaltyof death. After 
the power of the Emperors had failed 
in the West, the chief bishops and 
councils of the Church endeavoured to 
remove this evil by the only means re- 
maining within their reach—by ap- 
peals, resolutions, and canons. Thus 
the Council of Orleans, A.D. 540, en- 
acted that if a slave were commanded 
to perform any service which was for- 
bidden by his religion, and the master 
undertook to punish him for his dis- 


obedience, he might escape to any 
church and there find an asylam ; and 
the clergy of that church were not to 
give him up but to pay a ransom for 
him, and set him free. Another Conn- 
cil of Orleans decreed in A.D. 541 still 
further, that if a Christian slave claim- 
ed the protection of any other Chris- 
tian under such circninstances, the lat- 
ter was bound to redeem him at a fair 
price ; and that if any Jew had bought 
« Christian slave, or had taken a Chris- 
tian slave as wife or concubine, and 
had induced her to become a Jewess 
he should lose his property in the slave; 
and any Christian who had obtained 


| his or her liberty on such conditions, 


should not be recognized by the law 
as free, but as stiil being in bondaye, 
as being unworthy of freedom. 
Another Council decreed, in A.D. 
582, that if a Jew refused to accepta 
fair and reasonable price for his Uhris- 
tian slaves, he shouid be compelled to 
grant them their hberty on the pay- 
ment of twelve solidi, equal in value 
to about £6; for, said the Council, ‘‘it 
was unjust that these whom Christ has 
redeemed by his blood should groan 
in the fetters of his persecutors.” Gre- 
gory the First, Bishop of Rome, one 
of the most excellent characters pre- 
sented by the history of the Church, 
denounced the traffic in Christian 
slaves, in his pastorals, with great 
earnestness. He wrote to the Prefect 
Fortunatus that ‘‘be had been in- 
formed that a Jewish miscreant had 
built an altar and compelled or bribed 
his Christian slaves to worship before 
it.” The. prefect was requested to in- 
flict corpdreal punishment on the of- 
fender, and set all the slavés in ques- 
tion at liberty. He wrote to Vivantius, 
a bishop in Tuscany, rebuking him for 
permitting certain captive Christians 
to be bought by Jewish traders. * He 


* It is evident from all this that the pious 


| wreath of the church was not directed against 


the slave trade in the abstract, but ayainst 
Jews who, in accordance with the usage of 
the time, purchased slaves who a to 
be Christians. Christians were at liberty to 
buy a; many slaves as they liked, whether 
Jews or Pazans, and to convert them by 
any x in their power to Chirstianity. 
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declared that no Jew or heathen, who 
desired to become a Christian, should 
be retained iu bondage; and he di- 
rected that if a slave desired to be- 
come a Christian within three months 
after his servitude began, he should 
be ransomed at a reasonable price; but 
if the Jewish owner refused to accept 
that price, he should afterward obtain 
his freedom without any ransom. 

In all such cases the ransom was to 
be furnished out of the goods or pu- 
blic property of the Church. Gregory, 
writing to Candidus, a priest in Gaul, 
thus speaks on this subject: ‘‘ Domi- 
nic, the bearer of this letter, has made 
known to me, with great grief, that 
his four brothers have been purchased 
by the Jews, and are now their slaves 
at Narbonne. We direct you to in- 
quire into the matter, and if it be true 
to redeem them at a proper price, and 
charge the same in your annual ac- 
count.” The same zealous prelate 
wrote to Thierry and Theodebert, 
kings of the Franks, and to Queen 
Bruneheart, urging them to abolish 
the traffic in Christian slaves in their 
dominions ; and he insisted that cer- 
tain funds belonging to the churches 
in Gaul should be appropriated to the 
— of ransoming Chrisiian slaves. 

aving been informed that the Sama- 
ritan merchants in Sicily were accus- 
tomed to purchase heathen slaves for 
the purpose of making proselytes of 
them, he wrote to Leo, tle Bishop of 
’ Catana in that island, requesting him 
to investigate the affair; and if he 
should find it to be correct, to insist 
on the enfranchisement of the slaves 
without ransom. This instruction was 
in accordance with the existing yet 
nearly obsolete law of the empire. 

By this period the Bishop of Rome 
had acquired a general supremacy and 
jurisdiction over the whcle Church ; 
and hence his conduct and policy in 
reference to any particular matter, 
posessed great importance and autho- 
rity. Gregory, supreme Pontiff of the 
time, is pursuance of his policy against 
the bondage of Christians, directed 
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his receiver of taxes in Sicily to pay a 
third of his collections to those Jews 
who became Christians, or who were 
disposed to manumit their Christian 
slaves on reasonable terms. Inferior 
prelates followed the example of their 
chief. Peter, Pishop of Taragona, was 
one of these, who had even gone so far 
as to commend the xeal of some Chris- 
tians who had expelled the Jews from 
their synagogues during the celebra- 
tion of one of their chief festivals. 
Gregory wrote to him, rebuking this 
disorderly zeal, but urging him to ex- 
ert himself to win over the Israelites 
to the true faith by more gentle and 
reasonable means. He gave similar 
advice to the Bishop of Marseilles, 
who had exhibited a like spirit of viol- 
ence and hostility. Said he: ‘‘Ifa 
Jew be brought to the baptismal font 
by compulsion, not by the sweetness 
of the word, returning tv his former 
heresy, he will die in a worse state 
than if he had never seemed to be 
converted. .Preach frequently to the 
Jews, that Jhey may desire to be 
changed through the love of what they 
hear. Thus your desire of saving souls 
will be gratified, and your convert will 
not return like a dog to his vomit.” lt 
does not appear from the history of 
those times how far the influence and 
efforts of Christian prelates in resist- 
ing the bondage of Christians to Jews 
succeeded in remedying the evil ; but 
it is certain that, though the Jews took 
advantage of the supremacy of the 
barbarian conquerors to make use of 
the liberty of holding rival religionists 
in slavery, they themselves still conti- 
nued to be a proscribed and persecuted 
race ; for they were still excluded, as 
before, from admission to the ranks of 
nobility ; they were forbidden to be 
governors of provinces ; they could not 
enter either the Senate or the army ; 
they were not admitted to the society 
of men of rank ; and were only permit- 
ted to engage in commerce and ac- 
quire wealth to prevent them from 
starvation, or from becoming a burden 
to the community around them. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


is the strictest tie of pe 


tual friendship, and there is no friend- 


ship without confidence, and no confidence without integrity. JoHNsoN. 
= Strong are the instincts with which God has guarded the sacredness of 


marriage.’ 


| 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1869. 


MARRIAGE. 


Makrk1sGE is a solemn covenant ordained by our heavenly Father for the hap- 
piness and well being of His children, and, when consumated under His direc- 
tion and approbation, is productive of manch felicity and eternal good. It was 
ordained in the beginning with commandment, for when God created man in 
His own image, ‘‘ male and female created he them,” He said unto them: ‘‘Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth ;” and our father Adam said : 
‘‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife: and they shall be one flesh.” There is an absolute necessity in this 
wise provision and good order, for without it there would be nothing but dis- 
order, confusion, and immorality. 

The patriarchs and holy men of old, who enjoyed communication with the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, and who had learned in their experience to ac- 
knowledge His hand in all things, looked upon marriage as an ordinance of the 
greatest importance, and earnestly sought the guidance of Heaven in relation 
thereto. This resulted ffm the wisdom they had obtained in regard to the 
importance of their sojourn upon this earth, and of the benign influence exer- 
cised by marriage.. Those knowing the will of God have ever been careful to 

iscountenance intermarriages with those disobedient to His commandments, 
aa the sorrow liable to follow.g0.unwise a course. For this reason Abra- 
ham, the friend of God and father of the faithful, gave his servant strict in- 
structions concerning the wife he wished for Isaac. The servant, believing in 
the Lord God of his master Abraham, earnestly besought His guidance and 
blessing, and was directed to the woman designed for a wife unto Isaac. When 
Isaac and Rebekah met a feeling of mutual love sprung up in their bosoms, 
which increased as they dwelt together in holy wedlock, and was productive of 
that peace, union and happiness that are enjoyed by all rightly conducted: al- 
liances. In like manner Isaac called Jacob unto him, blessed him, and charged 
him to go to Padan-aram, to the house of Bethuel his mother’s father, and take 
a wife from thence of the daughters of Laban his mother’s brother. These: 
sons observed the principles of obedience, realizing the happiness and prospe- 
rity resulting therefrom, and great blessings have followed this wise course. 

The Savior has instructed us upon the sacredness of the marriage relation- 
ship, and the great impropriety of trifling with this pure ordinance. Much of 
the confusion and misery arising from unhappy marriages, as they are termed, 
springs from their being erroneously formed. How few seek guidance in this 
matter from God the eternal Father, yet how very essential it is that we should 
have his guidance and blessing therein. And how very unwise it is for Saints 
to contract marriages with unbelievers, when a little reflection would assure 
them of the small likelihood of their enjoying that peace, commiunion of the 
Holy Spirit, joy and unity so essential to their growth and advancement in the 
knowledge of God. 
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Such marriages are ever liable to be sources of much unhappiness and re- 
gret, while marriage, wisely observed in obedience to Divine requirement, is 
ever productive of good, as it is written: ‘‘ Nevertheless neither is the man 
without the woman, neither the woman without the man, in the Lord,” for 
they were thus designed to enjoy eternal happiness and advancement in the 
celestial kingdom of God. These principles require careful consideration by 
the Saints, and they need to seek the guidance of our heavenly Father in this 
as in all things, that they may not be debarred from the promised privileges 
and blessings. 


It is the privilege of all Saints to know the mind and will of God, concern- 
ing them, and to enjoy the fellowship of the Holy Spirit to counsel, guide, and 
direct them in the affairs of life, if they will live for it, and put their trust in 
God. Those who seek counsel and blessing at the hands of God in their matri- 
monial unions can say, with the wise man, ‘‘ whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 
thing, and obtaineth favor of the Lord.” Such a union is one of the greatest 
sources of comfort aud peace, in which both the husband and wife are mutu- 
ally blessed, for the honest, manly love of a man of God is highly prized by the 
faithful, virtuous wife and mother, and the heart of the husband is made glad 
in the pure, virtuous love of his companion and helpmate, for he ‘‘ doth safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil.” The apostle Peter urged 
husbands and wives to live in union and love, the women obeying their hus- 
bands as Sarah obeyed Abraham, whose daughters they were, calling him Lord, 
having the ornament of a méek, quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, was of 
great price. Also that husbands should give honor to their wives, as unto the 
weaker vessels, and as heirs together of the grace of life, that their prayers 
may not be hindered. In the bonds of marriage it is of vital importance to 
live in that spirit of love, confidence and urtity so essential to good order, faith, 
hope and peace in the bonds of the everlasting covenant, and so necessary to 
keep uninterrupted that channel of communication between the Creator and 
the creature, that should be enjoyed by all the children of God. And 
such a happy life of holy wedlock is the privilege of the obedient sons and 
daughters of God, but the promised blessings are not assured to those who suf- 
fer themselves to be led away from the path of safety, which is the path of obe- 
dience, and, as very generally if not invariably the best plan, those who are 
unmarried are recommended to remain single until they arrive in Utah, or at 
least until they are about to leave or are quite certain that they can soon leave 
for that gathering place of the Saints. ae 


RELEASED.—On account of continued ill health, and a strong impression upon 
his mind that he would not recover if he remained here, Elder William C. Tho- 
mas has been released from his Presidency of the Caermarthen Conference, and 
left Liverpool for Utah on the 20th inst., on the steamship City of Baltimore. 
He has been very zealous, faithful and diligent in bis labors in the ministry, in 
which he has been blest in accomplishing much good, and expects to materially 
aid this seasons emigration, both with his means and influence, after his ar- 
tival home. For a speedy and safe journey to his destination and his recovery 
of health he has the faith and prayers of the Saints. 


> 
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OORRESPONDENCE 
WALES. to complain of a pain in his side, and 


Cac Cotton, 
Lianelly, Jan. 5th, 186% 
Pres. A. Carrington. 

Dear brother,—I feel exceedingly 
sorry that I am under the necessity of 
reporting Elder William C. Thomas’ 
health to be very unfavorable. When 
at the North Wales Conference he 
complained of a very severe cold, and 
his trip there and back did not im- 
prove his health, but rather to the 
contrary. Being a little over anxious 
in the discharge of his duties, instead 
of lying still to nurse and taking care 
of himself, lhe continued to travel and 
visit the Saints, exposing himself too 
much. 

According to an arrangement be- 
tween him and me, while in the 
north, he came to meet me in Cardi- 
ganshire on the 13th ult. It was very 
wet an stormy for us to cross the 
mountain, which we had to do on 
foot. This trip had quite an effect 
upon him, and the house where we 
stopped war very damp, with very lit- 
tle tire. He was so ill by Monday 
morning that we had to hire a trap to 
také us to the station. 
at Lianelly I advise: him to take great 
care of himself, until he would get per- 
fectly sound and healthy. I also in- 
vited him to come to Merthyr and 
atay at the Conference house, to re- 
ceive the kird care of brother and sis- 
ter James, and that his field of labor 
might not trouble him, but he prefer- 
red to stay with his mother and sister, 
which was very natural, and they are 
very kind and attentive to him; he 
lacks nothing for his cumfort. 

As long as he was able to go about, 
he flattered’ himself that he would soon 
_ recover. Christmas week we invited 
him to pay us a visit at Merthyr, and 
to partake-with the Saints in a Christ- 
mas party and concert, if he was able, 
and thought it wisdom tocome. He 
came on Saturday evening after Christ- 
mas day, and speut the Sunday and 
Monday, and returned on Tuesday. 
While he was at Merthyr he continued 


On our arrival. 


was spitting a great deal of a frothy 
and slimy matter. Since his return 
from Merthyr last week he met with 
the Saints on Thursday, but was very 
unwell. On the Friday following he 
went to visit the Saints, but was taken 
very sick, had to return home, and 
went to bed, with his side and back 
full of stitches, and vomited about a 
quart of green, slimy matter, with 
some blood mixed with it, and ever 
since he has kept his room, and most 
of his time in bed. : 

As svon as he was able, he wrote to 
inform me of his state. Upon receipt 
of his letter I took the first train to 
see him. 1 found him very much re- 
duced in his health, and feeling rather 
discouraged, I offered to take him with 
me to Merthyr, and to do all that we 
could for him, but he declined going, 
as he felt perfectly at home with his 
mother and sister, and preferred stay- 
ing than to risking going to Merthyr, 
as the weather was so very stormy. 

I feel it my duty to explain to you 
his state of health, as well as his feel- 
ing. He is affraid that his bealth will 
not improve in this land, as the cli- 
mate is so very wet; for that reason 
he feels very anxious to return home 
before he gets too weak to start his 
journey, if it will meet your feelings ; 
still, he would rather stay and run the 
risk of his life than to go without your 
good feeling and counsel. He believes 
that, by taking great care of himeelf 
and the blessing of God and the pray- 
ers of His servants, that he will return 
home in safety. He feels very anxious 
to have your advice and views by re- 
turn of post, and I shall feel exeed- 
ingly grateful if you will be so kind as 
to drop me a line to Merthyr as to 
what is best to be done in regard to 
him, for his best interest and welfare. 
I shall return to Merthyr this evening, 
if all is well. 

With my kind love and respects, 


yours in the Gospel of Christ, 
E. Mong. 


True love, as well as virtue, has this cdvantage, that we are rewarded for 


every sacrifice we make to it. 
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ODD FISH. 
(Jewish Messenger.) 


Mute as a fish is not a true proverbd 
all the world over, and fish out of wa- 
ter is not all the world over the same 
image of gasping helplessness. The 
perch we know to be a hardy fish ; he 
swims near the surface, leaps into the 
air for flies, and can be carried without 
hurt in damp grass from pond to pond. 
Bat how shall the Eurepean notion of a 
hardy perch cover the marvellous per- 
formance of some of the perches of the 
East? Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus, 
after treating of a fish called Exoce- 
tus, that was in the habit of coming 
ashore tu sleep, proceeded to tell of 
the small fishes that leave rivers of In- 
dia to wander like frogs on the Jand, 
and of others found near Babylon, 
which, when the streams fail, leave 
their dry beds and travel off in search 
of food, ’ moving themselves along by 
means of their firs and their tails.” | 

Yarrei relates that eels kept in a 
garden, when the time came at which 
they should go to the sea to spawn, 
left their pond, and were invariably 
found moving eastward, in the direc- 
tion of the sea. Anglers observe also 
that fish newly caught, when placed 
out of sight of water, always struggle 
towards it in their efforts toescape. In 
Kirby’s ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise” we 
read of a migratory fish, called Swam- 
pine, numeous in the fresh waters of 
Carolina, and in ponds liable to be- 
come dry in summer. When caught 
and placed on the ground, the Swam- 
pines always directed themselves to- 
wards the nearest water, though they 
conld not see it. The Doras of Guiana 
have been caught upon their pilgri- 
mage over dry land in search of water 
in such namerous companies that ne- 
= have filled baskets with them. 

allegoix tells of three kinds of fish 
which traverse the damp grass in Siam; 
and Sir John Bowring says that in as- 
tending and descending the river Mei- 
nam to Bankok, he was amused with 
the sight of fishes which, leaving the 
river, glided over the west banks, and 
epee amongst the trees of the 
jUngie. . . « 

The most famous walker among fish- 


es of Ceylon is a perch, closely related 
to the climbing perch of the zoologists, 
called bv the Singhalese Kavaya. It 
is about half a foot long, with a round, 
scaly head, and strongly-toothed edges 
to its gill-covers. Helped by the moist 
labyrinth in its gullet-bones, this little 
fellow boldly leaves bis pool, chosing 
to travel by night, or in the early 
morning while the grass is damp with 
dew ; but sometimes he is to be met 
with, in case of urgent necessity, tra- 
velling even along a ho#&nd dusty gra- 
vel road under the mid-day sun. 

In all these travelling fishes, the bo- 
ny column of the spine is said to be 
remarkable large. They are not, in 
Ceylon, perch alone. They were chub 
that Mr. Morris, Government agent of 
Trincomalee, saw, on the falling of a 
heavy shower, after the dry season, 
struggle up through the grass iu the 
rills formed by the trickling of tbe 
rain. There was hardly water enough 
to cover them, nevertheless they made 
rapid progress up the slope of a knoll 
that was surmounted by a tank. A 
ere. had lost no time in taking u 

er position by the pool, into which fis 
were swarming, and two busliels of 
them were collected by the followers 
of Mr. Morris. The same gentleman 
tells how. when the tanks shrank into 
little pools, the fish are to he ‘seen 
crowding by thousands in the gruelly 
blue mud, and how, when the drying- 
up advances, and the surface fish are 
left uncovered, they crawl away in 
search of water. ‘‘In one place,” he 
says, *‘I saw hundreds diverging in 
every direction from the tank they had 
just abandoned, to a distance of fifty 
or sixty yards, and still travelling on- 
wards. In going this distance, how- 
ever, they must have used muscular 
exertion sufficient to have taken them 
half a mile on level ground, for at 


these places all the cattle and wild ani- 


mals of the neighbourhood had latterly 
come to drink, so that the surface was 
everywhere indented with footmarks, 
in addition to the cracks in the sur- 
rounding baked mud, into which the 
fish tumbled in their progress. In these 
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holes, which were deep, and the sides 
perpendicular, they remained to die 
and .were carried off by kites an 

crows.” They are these fishes, or 
others very like them, who descend 
into the wet mnd of drying-pools, and, 
when it is hard-baked, lie torpid until 
the rains bring a revurn of water —a 
strange habit, which we have already 
described in speaking generally of the 
animal life of Ceylon. Whether the 
walking fishes of Ceylon deserve also 
the name of climbing perch is doubt- 

On the Ganges, the fish called the 
climbing perch is remarkable for its 
tenacity of life. The Ganges boatmen 
have been known to keep him for five 
or six days iman earthen pot without 
water, and, when taking him out for 
use, they find him as lively and fresh 
as when caught. Two Danish natural- 
ists, living at Tranquebar, testify that 
they have seen this fish ascend trees 
on the coast of Coromandel. Daldorf, 
who was lieutnant in the Danish East 
India Company’s service, informed Sir 
Joseph Banks that in the year 1791 he 
had taken the fish from the moist hol- 
low in the stem of a Palmyra palm 
that grew near toalake. He saw him 
when already five feet from the ground, 
struggling to get still higher, hanging 
by his toothed gill-covers, bending his 
tail to the left, fixing his tail finin the 
clefts of the bark, and then, by stretch- 
— | out the body, urging his way up. 

y he went up the tree when there 
was a whole lake of water at its base 
he had no voice to tell, aud no man 
has wit to discover. Nevertheless, 
even a thousand years ago, the compi- 
ler of ‘‘ The Travels of Two Mahomed- 
ans” says that he was told by Suley- 
man, who visited India in the ninth 
century, of a fish which, leaving the 
water, climbed coccoa-nut palm to 
drink their sap, and then returned in- 
to the sea. 

Of the singing-fish, to whose’ per- 
formances we now give ear, Sir Emer- 
son says, that on visiting Batticaloa, in 
Sebtember, 1848, he made some inqui- 
ries about musical sounds, said to be 


heard issuing from the bottom of the 


lake at several places, both above and 
below the ferry opposite the old Dutch 
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fort, and supposed by the natives to 
come from a fish. The story was con- 
firmed, and one of the spots whence 
the sounds proceeded was pointed out 
between the pier and a certain rock 
which intersects the channel. They 
were said to be heard at night, and 
most distinctly when the moon was 
nearest the full; and they were said to 
resemble the faint, sweet notes of the 
Zolian Here was a romantic 
creature! Fishermen was sent for, who 
said that their fathers before them had 
known of the music that came from 
that spot. It only came during the 
dry season, and ceased when the lake 
was swollen by the freshes after the 
rain. They believed the voice to pro- 
ceed froma shell, known by a Taniel 
name that means the “crying shell,” 
and being sent in search of such a shell, 
returned with living specimens of dif- 
ferent shells, chiefly Littorina levis 
and Cerithium palustre. 

In the evening, when the moon had 
risen, Sir Emerson took a boat, and 
accompanied the fishermen to the spot 

inted out. They rowed about two 
Sted yards north-east of the jetty 
by the fort gate. There was not a 
breath*of wind nor a ripple, except 
that caused by the dip of their oars; 
and on coming to the point mentioned, 
our countryman distinctly heard the 
sounds in question. They came up 
from the water like the gentle thrills 
of a musical chord, or faint vibration 
of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed 
by a wet finger. It was not one sus- 
tained note, but a multitude of tiny 
sounds, each clear and distinct in it- 
self, the sweetest treble mingling with 
the lowest bass. On applying the ear 
to the woodwork of the boat, the vol- 
ume of vibration was increased. The 
sounds varied considerably at different 
points on the surface of the lake, as if 
the animals from which they proceeded 
were more numerous in particular 
spots ; and occasionally the boat rowed 
out of hearing of them altogether, but 
on returning to the old place the old 
sounds were heard again. There could 
be no doubt, therefore, that the con- 
cert of fishes was assembled at a fixed 
spot under water. 


As rust corrupts iron, so envy corrupts man.—Antishenes. 


— 
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THE CLOUDS. 


Everywhere, in the temperate zone, 
clouds delight our imagination, some- 
times by the brilliance of their colours, 
sometimes by their strange and ever- 
varying metamorphoses. **Do you 
see yonder cloud,” says the Danish 
prince to the parasitical old courtier 
whom he makes his butt, “‘ that’s al- 
most in shape like a camel?” To which 
the flatterer answers: ‘‘ By the mass, 
and ’tis like a camel, indeed!” The 
fancy of the questioner changing more 


rapidly than the vapour he looked at, | 


he sportively observes : ‘‘ Methinks, it 
is like a weasel.” Nothing daunted, 
the pliable courtier assents: ‘‘It is 
backed like a weasel.” Not content 
with having transformed the ship of 
the desert, into the cousin-german of a 
Danish rat, Hamlet goes on to try 
the politeness of Polonius: ‘‘ Or like a 
whale ?” To which the tame father of 
the fiery Laertes replies: ‘‘ Very like 
a whale?” The changes of shape here 
ludicrously glanced af are ‘often per- 
formed by the Proteus of the air al- 
most as rapidly as they could be de- 
scribed in words, when the rack hap- 
wry to be driven by a nimble breeze. 

ut it is the ‘‘ lazy pacing clouds” that 
present those magic prospects’ to the 
eye, which poetry, great as is its pow- 
er, and multiplied as are its resources, 
vainly strive to portray by language. 
Perhaps the most sublime scenes dis- 
coverable in the clouds are those of 
which we obtain a momentary glimpse 
during thunder-storms at night, when 
the lightning piercing through and 
illuminating the vapor reveals the as- 
pect of a vast ian world. One 
summer night among the Alps, while 
moving along a tolerably lofty ridge, 
I was overtaken by a storm, which, 
beginning in the north, gradually 
swept southward through the narrow 
renfs and valleys by which the higher 


Alps are divided from each other. No | 


me will deny that the country under- 
lying the vapory creation is itself in- 
vested with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence; but com with the over- 
hanging world, with its gigantic peaks, 
crags, ravines, torrents, abysses, val- 
leys of interminable length, lakes, 
caverns, overhanging precipices, for- 


ests, cataracts, flashing for a moment 
into existence, clothed with blue flame, 
heaving, writhing, tossing, like some 
great continent quivering with earth- 

uake—com vedi we say, with this, 
the Sicevent Alps are altogether tame 
and poor. One feature of this spectaéle 
surpassed all the rest in grandeur—a 
stupendous tunnel, miles in height, 
and of immeasurable extent, through 
which the eye seemed to penetrate 
into the very womb of chaos. The 
sides of this tunnel were ribbed with 
columns resembling towers in diame- 
ter, and rising in awful curves to the 
vault above, which glowed and corus- 
cated with living light. The poet who 
speaks of effects produced 

‘* When some great painter dips 


His pencil in the hues of earthquake and 
eclipse,” 

might possibly have conveyed some 
idea of what prose, at all events, is 
unable to delineate. The scene ex- 
am gers so limitlessly to the right and 
eft, was thrown back so far, and rose 
above to so great an altitude, that 
although the imagination may follow 
its dimensions, our language cannot. 
Rapidly, moreover, as the thunder- 
claps followed each other, y 
changes were produced between every 
flash by the writhing, twisting, heav- 
ing, sinking of the vapor in agony, so 
that a countless succession of views 
miyht be said to have presented them- 
selves during the continuance of the 
storm. To augment the effect which 
these phenomena were of themselves 
well calculated to produce upon the 
mind, the sight was enjoyed in the 
midst of thunder-peals which seemed 
to make the mountains rock, while 
the electric fire, piercing in a thou- 
sand streams through the vapor, 
whirled it aloft, or dashed it down- 
wards in ceaseless eddies and convoln- 
tions. Nor is this all. Over 
whole splendor of that night, a thi 
veil of melancholy hangs suspended; 
for one who stood by me then, in- 
vested with youth and rare beauty, 
has herself since ~becoméa ‘shadow, 
and passed away like tke whsubstantiat 
shapes which on that night we | 
on together.—Chamhers’s Journ 
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GROWTH OF LARGE TOWNS, 


The current report of the Registrar- 
General contains some valuable in- 
formation relating to the populations 
of the various places which furnish 
weekly returns of mortality. It is 
estimated that in the middle of the 
present year there will be 3,170,754 
persons living in London—not London 

roperly so called, but the area which 
is bounded on the north by Hamp- 
stead, on the south by Sydenham, on 
the east by Bow, and on the west by 
Hammersmith, comprising 77,997 acres 
in all, or about 122 square miles. In 
1801 the official returns gave 958,863 
inhabitants ; in 1811 the total had be- 
come 1,138,815; in 1821, 1,378,947 ; 
1831 gave 1,654,994; 1841 followed 
with 1,948,369 ; 1851 showed 2,362, 
. 236; the last census gave 2,803,989, 
and now it is estimated that there are 
3,170,754 people living in what is 
popularly termed London. The growth 
of some other large towns has also 
been remarkable. Thus, in 1851 there 
were 137,328 persons living in Bristol, 
1861 gave 154,093, and now it is cal- 
culated there are 169,423. Birming- 
ham had 232,841 inhabitants in 1951, 
in 1861 there were 296,076, and now 
the total is supposed to reach 360,846. 
The population of Liverpool in 1851 
was 375,955, in 1861 it was 443,938, 
_ and now the Registrar-General calcu- 


lates there are 509,052 inhabitants, 
Manchester had 303,382 souls inj1851, 
338,722 in 1861, and now it is stated 
there are 370,892. Salford reached 
85,108 in 1851, 102,449 in 1861, and 
now the total is 119,350. Sheffield 
had 135,310 inhabitants in 1865], 
185,172 in 1861, and now there are 
stated to be 239,752. Bradford 
reached 103,778 in 1851, 106,218 in 
1861, and now there are supposed to 
be 138,522 persons living there. Leeds 
has risen from 172,270 and 207,165 
to 253,110. Similarly, lull has in- 
creased from 84,690 and 97,661 to 
126,682, and Newcastle-on-Tyne from 
87,784 and 109,108 to 130,503. Liver- 
oul is by far the most densely-popn- 
ated place, for there there are as 
many as 99.7 persons living on every 
acre. On the other hand, Sheftield 
has only 10.5 persons per acre. The 
relative density of these large towns 
is shown by the following arrange- 
ment :—Sheffield has, as has been 
said, 10.5 persons per acre; Leeds 
has 11.7 ; Bradford has 21.0; Salford, 
23.1; Newcastle, 24.5; Hull, 35.6; 
Bristol, 36.1; London, 40.7; Bir- 
mingham; 46.1; Manchester, 82.7; 
and Liverpoo!, 99.7. The pupulation 
of all these towns put together does 
not reach that of London by 752,622. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Tae Famine in Inv1a.—According to advices brought by the Bombay mail, 


no improvement has manifested itself in the famine districts. 


In Ajmeer, ca- 


ses of actual staryation is said to be by no means rare. 
Tue Armies or THE Great ConTINENTAL Powers.—Baron Kuhn has eati- 


mated the strength of the great military Powers of the continent as follows :— 
France, 1,350,000 ; North German Bund, 1,028,946; South Germany, 200,171; 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 1,053,000; Ruasia, 1,467,000 ; Italy. 480,461— 
making a grand total for these six Powers of over 5,578,000. 

TERRIBLE HaRTHQUAKE IN JNDIA.—Calcutta, Jan. 18th. Letters received 
from Silchar and Cachar, in the presidency of Bengal, give details of tle earth- 
quake already announced. It occurred on the 10th instant, aud was of a ter- 
rible character. Many natives lost their lives, and the destruction of property 
was very considerable, the bazaar being completely engulfed and all brick build- 
ings demolished. The earthquake extended to Assam and Darjeeling. 
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BomBay.—Jan. 22.—Accounts continue to be received of the seriovs extent 
of the damage done by the recent earthquake in Assam. 

The floods in some parts of Lincolnshire have not yet subsided. No less than 
250 acres of land in one parish in the county are still inundated. 

A person on long Island, near New York, breeds trout in such abundance in 
a small run of water that he derives an income of nearly £7000 per annum 
from anglers, independently of the money realized from the sale of young fish 
for stocking lakes and rivers. 

The citizens of San Francisco have formed a committee to inquire into the 
means of preventing or lessening the destruction of property t-y earthquakes. 
The bricks used in building are reported to be very defective, and it is pro- 
posed to adopt a method of bracing buildings with iron rods. 

It is estimated that there aro at least two hundred establishments in New 
York city for the receipt of stolen goods, commonly called ‘‘ fences.” A jewel- 
lery store, on a small scale, is usually fitted up on the first floor, and the fence 
keeper sits at his humble show window, furbishing up an insignificant article, 
while awaiting to receive the proceeds of some extensive burglary. 

The new law of Kansas, by which a wife may prosecute a publican who sells 
spirit to her husband, promises not to be a dead letter. The ‘‘ Lawrence Tri- 
bune” contains the following advertisement :—‘‘To whom it may concern: I 
hereby give notice, that the sale of spirituous liquors to Homer Hays is contra- 
ry to my wishes, and I shall prosecute according to law any person who disre- 
gard to this notice.—Catherine yo 

The Christmas festivities in St. Louis seem to have consisted of stabbing and 
shooting affrays. Ten persons, men and women, were shot and stabbed, or 
had their skulls broken or eyes gouged wut, in nearly as many different parts 
of the city. —‘‘ New York Times.” 

Two deaths are mentioned in the French provincial journals of persons exceed- 
ing a hundred years. Madame Marie Rigot has died at Avranchies at the age 
of 105. A fortnight before her decease she was able to thread a needle. Her 
husband, who survives her, has attained his 103rd year. Another woman, 
named Cecjje Brare, has just expired at Tolouse, aged 101. 

Sza Sickness.—Dr. F. Barker, of New York, recommends tho following 
rules for avoiding sea sickness: 1. Rest yourself on the eve of your departure, 
so that the nervous system may not be over-excited when you yo on board. 
2. Lie down before anchor is weighed, and keep in a horizontal posture for twu 
days running. 3. Eat as much as you can at every meal, but without raising 
yous head. In this way the stomach does not lose the habit of digestion ; you 


‘keep up your rome and = get accustomed to the ship’s motion. By 
ea 


following these rules the 
sickness. 

Tue Sure Sten or DeateH.—The Marquis d’Ourches, by his will, founded 
a prize of 20,000f. for the discovery of a sure and simple means of recognising 
if death be real or apparent. Dr. Carriére, says the Courrier de l'Eure, in- 
tends to claim the money for a process which he has employed for 40 years. 
This system consists in placing the hand, with the fingers closed, before the 
flame of a lamp or candle. In the living person the members are transparent 
and of a pinkish color, showing the capillary circulation and life in full acti- 
vity ; whilst in that of a corpse, on the contrary, all is dull and dark, present- 
ing neither sign of existence nor trace of the bhood current. 

LUENCE OF Forests IN PropucING Rain.—An instance of the intimate 
relation between the climatology of a country and its forests is afforded by a 
change which has been brought about in the climate of Egypt. For a' long 
time, as is well known, rain has never fallen in Upper Egypt at all, and in the 
Delta only on five or six days in the year. Some years ago, however, Mehemet 
Ali planted 20,000,000 trees on the Delta, and they have now attained con- 
siderable size. The result is that the number of rainy days has gradually in- 
creased from five or six every year to 40, with the prospect of attaining a still 
greater proportion hereafter. 


viest gales may be encountered without sea 
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